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Convocation — 1957 


Juilliard’s fifty-third academic year 
' was opened on October 9, with Con- 
vocation Ceremonies in the Concert 
Hall. President Schuman welcomed the 
faculty and students and introduced the 
speaker for the occasion, Frederick 
Prausnitz, the School’s Assistant Dean 
and Director of Choral Music. (Editor’s 
note: Mr. Prausnitz’s speech will be 
printed in the Winter issue of the 
Alumni Supplement.) 

This year, 341 scholarships have been 
awarded, 53 of them to students from 
foreign countries. The total enrollment 
in the regular School is 655, of which 
80 are foreign students representing 32 
countries. 


Juilliard String Quartet 
Tenth Anniversary 


On October 31, the Juilliard String 
Quartet presented its tenth anniversary 
concert, in Town Hall. Formed in 1946, 
it made its Town Hall debut on De- 
cember 23, 1947. Since that time, it 
has appeared extensively in the United 
States and Canada, and has made three 
European tours. The Quartet has been 
invited to play next year at _ the 
Edinburgh Festival and the Brussels 
Worlds ‘Fair. It has recorded for 
Columbia and Epic Records, and is now 
under an exclusive contract with RCA 
Victor to record an historical survey 
of chamber music. 

The anniversary concert program in- 
cluded Schubert’s Quartet in A minor, 
Opus 29; Peter Mennin’s Quartet No. 2; 
and Beethoven’s Quartet in F major, 
Opus 135. Members of the Quartet are 
Robert Mann and Robert Koff, violins; 
Raphael Hillyer, viola; and Claus Adam, 
’cello. It is under Colbert-LaBerge Con- 
cert Management. 


HAVE YOU PAID YOUR ALUMNI v JES? 
Dues are still only $2.00 per year 
SUPPORT YOUR ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
PAY YOUR DUES 


Alumni Adopt 
New .Constitution 


Members of the Alumni Association, 
in a mail ballot, overwhelmingly adopted 
the new Constitution and By-Laws pro- 
posed last Spring by the officers and the 
Alumni Council. The new Constitution 
and By-Laws went into effect as of 
July 15, 1957. 

A significant feature of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws is the provision for 
Alumni Chapters throughout the coun- 
try. Several members of the Association 
have written to the President, James 
de la Fuente, offering to help establish 
Chapters in their localities, and plans 
are now in progress for the formation 
of these groups. During his recent con- 
cert tour, Mr. de la Fuente talked with 
Alumni in several cities, and he reports 
a growing enthusiasm for this project. 

Alumni wishing to form local Chap- 
ters are encouraged to write either di- 
rectly to Mr. de la Fuente, c/o Juilliard 
School of Music, or to the Alumni office 
at the School. Detailed suggestions for 
establishing a Chapter, as well as a 
list of Alumni living in the area, will 
be sent to interested Alumni. 


Alumni Scholarship 


Last Spring, the Alumni Council 
voted to donate $500. to the School’s 
scholarship funds, to be used for Alumni 
Scholarships. Distribution of the funds 
was left to the discretion of the School’s 
Scholarship Committee, with the stipu- 
lation that no scholarship grant be for 
less than $100. The first Alumni 
Scholarship, for the entire amount, has 
been awarded to John Buttrick, for the 
academic year 1957-58. Mr. Buttrick, 
of Bryn Mawr, Pa., is a candidate for 
the Master of Science Degree in Piano. 
He is a student of Beveridge Webster. 


Do you have Alumni friends who are 
not on our mailing list? Tell us about 
them so we can send them the Alumni 


Supplement. 
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Wandering Minstrel 


Now that I am temporarily settled 
in Vienna after a long period of 
wandering, I thought that my fellow 
students and alumni might be _ inter- 
ested in what I have been doing the 
last few years. It may serve as an ih- 
centive for some of them to try some- 
thing on similar lines. Already as a 
student, I became interested in Far 
Eastern music, especially that of 
Indonesia. After graduation I had my 
two years of Selective Service. During 


by Martin Friedmann 


this time I saved a little over $1000. 
With this money I decided to make 
a trip around the world. With only a 
knapsack and my violin I started off 
for Seattle, on Christmas 1954, to catch 
a ship to Japan. 

One of my best friends had been 
teaching piano in Tokyo, and I had 
asked him to try to arrange a concert 
for both of us. The instant I arrived, 
he rushed me to the first of eight con- 
certs we were to give in a two-week 
period. Had I had more time to spend, 
a complete tour of Japan could have 
been arranged. In my spare time, I 
went to the Imperial Palace to hear 
the ancient court orchestra which is 
passing on a tradition of more than a 
thousand years. Of course I also went 
to a Kabuki performance. In spite of 
Japan’s Western orientation, Kabuki 
still enjoys great popularity. On the 
whole, though, the indigenous music of 
Japan is dying out. Very few of the 
young intellectuals take up the study 
of the traditional instruments such as 
the Koto, Samisen or Shakuhatchi 
(flute). Those who still play these in- 
struments form a small closed circle. 
Jazz or big orchestras, live or on 
records, are in vogue. 


The author in the Shalemav Gardens 
(Lahore, Pakistan). 
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Just before leaving Japan I received 
a telegram to proceed quickly to a 
school in India, as they needed a violin 
teacher. I took a freighter to Bangkok, 
Thailand. Here I decided to make a 
quick overland trip to the famous ruins 
of Angkor Vat, the fabulous city of 
Khmer culture in the jungles of central 
Cambodia. Who could know when I 
would again be near enough? The travel 
bureau was of little help. They said 
that this trip can only be made by 
air. However, together with a friend, 
I decided to brave the Communists and 
take local transportation: train, bus, 
donkey cart and walking — even wading 
through a river whose bridge had just 
been blown up by brigands a day 
earlier. Angkor was everything that I 
had imagined and more. This city once 
housed over two million people. Now 
only the temples, fountains and broken 
works of art show their faces through 
the thick forests inhabited only by 
monkeys. 

Woodstock School, at which I had 
been invited to teach, was an American 
boarding school in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains about 150 miles north of Delhi. I 
had about twenty-five students and was 
in charge of the orchestra. I enjoyed 
the work, but used every opportunity 
to see and learn as much of India as 
possible. First, I started learning the 
Sitar, the most popular of the Indian 
instruments. Naturally, I was taught 
without music, by copying the master, 
who was an excellent musician from 
Bengal. This way of learning finally 
gives impetus to the art of improvisa- 
tion, the most important element of 
Indian classical music. Since India 
achieved her independence, this music 
has received much official encourage- 
ment and has attracted many new ad- 
herents. Still, it is interesting that the 
State Radio only last year bowed to 
public demand and initiated programs 
of popular Indian music, usually film 
songs, which until then could be heard 
only on Radio Ceylon. Western music 
is consciously being diverted out of 
India. Its great monuments are to be 
heard as the plays of Shakespeare are 
read: to be studied as something from 
another culture. 

Nepalese folk singer with his native 

“violin.” 


Summer vacation I spent with friends 
in Kashmir, one of the truly beautiful 
places in this world. Another trip took 
me to Pakistan, as far as the Khyber 
Pass on the border to Afghanistan. Of 
course I went to see the Taj Mahal... 
at full moon. During all this time I 
was able to make some contacts in 
Delhi and other cities in North India. 
My accompanist was also a teacher in 
the school. Together we were invited, 
at the end of the school year, to give 
a concert in the remote Kingdom of 
Nepal. 

This turned out to be of historic im- 
portance: it was the first concert of 
Western classical music ever heard in 
that country. Of course, there was a 
private musicale for His Majesty, the 
King of Nepal, who invited us to fly to 
various parts of his country and lastly 
to Calcutta. To understand the remote- 
ness of this country, I need only say 
that until this year the only way to 
get there was either to fly or to climb 
over two mountain passes for a day 
and a half. I did the latter. Upon ar- 
rival, we found an old Bluethner piano 
which had been carried in on the backs 
of coolies two decades earlier. It was 
fortunate that we located some old tun- 
ing tools which I put to good use. For 
an encore, the King requested the well- 
known Souvenir, by Drdla. 

Arriving in Calcutta, I contacted the 
conductor of the Calcutta Symphony, 
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Friedmann, cont. 


the only regular orchestra east of the 
Suez except the one in Tokyo. As it 
happened, they needed still one more 
work for a Mozart concert (even Cal- 
cutta had a Mozart Festival), and I 
was engaged to play one of the concerti 
with them a month hence. With time on 
my hands, I thought it a good idea to 
visit the unique school of Santiniketan 
which was founded on very progressive 
lines by the great poet Tagore. Here 
all the work — dance, music, painting, 
class work — is carried on in the open. 
Students are thrown into active con- 
tact with the practical aspects of life 
and are given active experience during 
a period of study whose purpose is not 
just the passing of exams. From 
Santiniketan I went north to Darjeeling 
and still further on to Sikkim, a small 
independent state on the border of Tibet. 
Here, in view of the highest moun- 
tains of the world, I practiced for my 
concert in Calcutta. 

Then I left India, flew to Burma and 
took a deck passage to Singapore and 
thence to Djakarta, capital of Indonesia. 
Again, my first order of the day was 
to contact the head of the Dutch- 
Indonesian music society, the “Kunst- 
kring.” After introducing myself and 
playing for the director, I was invited 
to give six concerts, two on the island 
of Sumatra. Once more I had several 
weeks’ time, so I travelled across Java, 
stopping to see the magnificent Boro- 
budur Temple, to the island of Bali. 

My enthusiasm for this island para- 
dise knew no bounds. I found what I 
had studied and read about. Practically 
every night I listened to the lovely 
sounds of the gamelan and watched the 
young dancers rehearse. I found that 
my interest was as great as that of the 
villagers, all of whom have a personal 
concern for the development of their 
artists. The dancers were learning their 
art in order to please their gods, and 
their seriousness was a proof of their 
attitude and purpose. Here, music and 
dance were true folk arts, but on such 
a high level that it cannot be surpassed. 
In Indonesia the government is sponsor- 
ing both types of music, gamelan and 
Western, with a separate school for 
each. My personal feeling is that the 


local tradition is still so strong that 
this state will eventually lead to an 
enrichment of both styles, and that both 
can fulfill their purposes, side by side. 
The seven weeks I spent in Indonesia 
were truly magnificent. I was sad when 
the time came for me to leave. But 
I still had much ahead of me. A return 
trip to India, this time through the 
South, visiting Madras and Bombay and 
including the caves of Ellora and 
Ajanta on the way, and then finally 
the Safari through Africa — all this 
still lay in front of me. 

Someone I had met had told me of 
the existence, and had given me the 
address, of a music society in Uganda. 
I had written to them and was. once 
more promised several concerts (and a 
pianist). So, from Bombay I once again 
took a cheap deck passage — without 
bunk or cabin — to Dar es Salaam, 
Tanganyika, hiked up Mt. Kilimanjaro’s 
18,000 feet, hitchhiked past giraffes and 
zebras to Kampalla, the biggest city of 
Uganda. Here the European community 
is culturally very active. The music 
society sponsors half a dozen concerts 
a year. It would be too much to recount 
all the exciting experiences which I had 
in this part of the world, visiting native 
festivals and hearing instruments, the 
playing of which was permitted only 
in the presence of the local king. Of- 
fenders were formerly punished by 
death; now they are expelled from the 
tribe. Suffice it to say that I eventually 
took a Nile steamer down that ancient 
river through Sudan (with another 
radio solo concert in Khartoum) and 
Egypt, visiting the ancient: places of 
Thebes and Luxor. 

By way of Athens and Belgrade I 
finally reached Vienna where I am now 
studying in the Akademie under Ricardo 
Odnosopoff. Of the money I had started 
with a year and half earlier, I still had 
one-third left when I arrived in Vienna. 
All the concerts I had given had paid 
only relatively small sums of money, 
but what they had made possible can- 
not be measured in such terms. I can 
only encourage anyone with some spirit 
of adventure and a desire to learn 
about the world he lives in to break 
away in a similar way from the daily 
routine of life and really live. 
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Copland Premiere 
at Juilliard 


Juilliard’s concert season opened this 
year on October 25, with an event of 
unusual musical interest, the premiére 
of Aaron Copland’s Piano Fantasy. The 
Fantasy, a half-hour work in one move- 
ment which was commissioned by 
Juilliard on the occasion of its fiftieth 
anniversary, comprised the entire pro- 
gram. Performed by William Masselos, 
it was played twice during the evening, 
before and following the intermission. 

The composer, of course, needs no 
identification. His contributions to 
American music of this century are 
well known, and the measure of his 
popular acceptance is proven by the 
length of the list of his works appear- 
ing on LP records. Copland’s choice of 
William Masselos to introduce this new 
work was a happy and fitting one. For 
Masselos has been quietly, but steadily, 
gaining a reputation as a first-rate per- 
former of contemporary piano works, 
one who insistently crusades for the 
performance of the contemporary and 
plays this repertoire with love and con- 
viction. 

Masselos entered the Juilliard Pre- 
paratory Division at the age of nine, 
subsequently receiving a fellowship in 
the Juilliard Graduate School. When he 
was twelve, he started studying with 
the late Carl Friedberg, the beginning 
of a long and fruitful musical associa- 
tion. At eighteen, he made his Town 
Hall debut. Since then he has con- 
certized widely in the United States 
and Canada, playing solo recitals and 
appearing as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, the Montreal Symphony 
under Otto Klemperer, the National Or- 
chestral Association under Leon Barzin, 
and the Chatauqua Symphony under 
Walter Hendl and Franco Autori. 

Wherever he plays, he programs at 
least one contemporary work. On many 
occasions, especially for college or festi- 
val appearances, he has offered to per- 
form a second time, playing either a 
formal recital or appearing before a 


class or seminar. These “extra” appear- 
ances give him a chance to introduce 
contemporary works to audiences which 
otherwise might not be able to hear 
them. 

He has given first performances of 
Charles Ives’ First Piano Sonata, Alan 
Hovhaness’ Khaldis and most of Ben 
Weber’s piano music. His repertoire in- 
cludes Webern’s Variations and works 
by Satie, John Cage, Dane Rudhyar, 
Schoenberg and many others. He has 
recorded for Columbia Records and is 
currently recording a large program of 
contemporary works for M-G-M. 

Masselos’ approach to music is direct 
and enthusiastic. Of the Copland 
Fantasy he says, “Once I started work- 
ing on it, I fell in love with the piece. 
It’s a wonderful addition to the big 
contemporary piano literature, in a 
Lisztian-Copland style. It is extremely 
well written for the instrument, and 
a gratifying piece for the performer, 
one that will be extremely useful. We 
need big works, ones that can be per- 
formed in Carnegie Hall, and this is 
certainly one of them. May I call it 
an ‘American’ piece? It seems very 
open-faced, and  through-and-through 
Copland.” 


New Faculty Members 


New members of the faculty include 
Valerie Bettis, Yurek Lazowski, Donald 
McKayle and Anna Sokolow in the 
Dance Department; Helen Constas 
(Sociology), Yvette Louria (French), 
Claude Marks (Visual Arts) and Sollie 
Posinsky (Psychology) in the Academic 
Division; Joyce Néh (musical assistant) 
and Philip Lawrence (dramatics coach) 
in the Opera Theater; Charles Jones 
and Hugo Weisgall in the L&M De- 
partment. 


Looking for Christmas gift ideas? 


Why not give a subscription to 
The Juilliard Review? 


Subscription rate: $2.00 per year 
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Charles Levine 


Craftsman 


Ours may indeed be an age of tech- 
nology, of mass production and ma- 
chinery, of uniformity and the assembly 
line, but the skills and ideals of hand 
craftsmanship have not yet entirely 
disappeared. Today products of such 
craftsmanship are called “custom made,” 
and their makers are valued for the 
quality and beauty of the work they 
produce. 

Juilliard is fortunate, for it has such 
a craftsman “in residence.” Charles 
Levine, its bookbinder, has been at the 
School for almost twenty-five years, 
and samples of his work may be found 
not only on the Library’s shelves, but 
on the pianos and music stands of 
countless Juilliard alumni, faculty and 
students. 

He was born in Minsk, Russia, and 
at the age of eight was apprenticed to 
a bookbinder. He continued his ap- 
prenticeship in Leipzig and Duesseldorf 
where the family moved before coming 
to America. He was not yet twelve 
when he arrived in New York, where 
he earned money by peddling papers 
until he could find a job with a book- 
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Charles Levine at work. 


binding firm. His first job paid him 
$2.00 per week, and the work week was 
sixty hours! He subsequently worked 
for Thomas Nelson and Sons, a job he 
held for over twenty years before com- 
ing to Juilliard, making hand-made 
bindings for pulpit bibles. 

In 1933, John Erskine asked him to 
look over the Juilliard Library and re- 
pair those volumes and scores which 
had become worn through use. At the 
time, it was understood that he would 
work only long enough to complete this 
initial repair job, but the School was 
so pleased with his work that he was 
invited to remain as the permanent 
bookbinder. Since then he has main- 
tained the books and scores in the 
Library, and has done custom binding 
for students, faculty and alumni. 

Levine is a true craftsman, a 
“tinkerer” who can think with his 
hands. If he needs a piece of equipment, 
he is likely to construct it from sev- 
eral pieces of metal and wire. Should 
he be asked for a special case or box, 
a little experimenting with boards and 
coverings produces just what is _ re- 
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quired. He is a modest and obliging man 
whose aim is to do a good piece of work 
which will please his customers. 

The son of a peddler, Mr. Levine 
had a necessarily restricted formal edu- 
cation; he speaks regretfully of the 
schooling he was not able to have. He 
takes pride, however, in the accomplish- 
ments of his daughters, both of whom 
are college graduates. 

He is also justly proud of his work, 
and treasures the compliments, both 
spoken and written, which he has re- 
ceived. A letter from John Erskine is 
carefully preserved among his souvenirs: 

“IT want to send my special thanks 
for the binding of the Strowski history. 
It is a very attractive piece of work 
and you have a right to be proud of it.” 


He has also saved this tribute from 
Ernest Hutcheson: 

“The ‘Coronation Anthem’ of Handel 
with the case which you made for it 
was presented to me here last night 
after my concert, and I want to drop 
you a line to tell you how very beauti- 
ful I think your work is. It has been 
greatly admired by everyone who has 
seen it. In this day of machines one 
rarely finds a craftsman of your gifts 
and skill, and it is a real pleasure to 
know that the very old guild which you 
represent is still alive. Please accept my 
grateful thanks for all the care you 
took in making this lovely case — @ 
perfect covering to the music which it 


encloses.” 
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Ronald Murat 


1907-1957 


Ronald Murat, member of the Juilliard 
violin faculty since 1925, was killed in 
an automobile accident on July 14, 1957. 
He was returning from Deep River, 
Conn., after the opening of the seventh 
annual Connecticut Valley Music Festi- 
val, of which he was the founder and 
director. 

Born in Warsaw, Poland, Mr. Murat 
began his musical studies at the age of 
three, and at nine entered the Warsaw 
‘Conservatory. By the time he was four- 
teen, he was appearing in American Red 
Cross benefit concerts in Poland. He 
made his American debut in Town Hall 
in 1929, and concertized extensively in 
this country. In 1939, he formed the 
Murat String Quartet and, in 1942, be- 
came head of the violin department of 
the Hartford School of Music where he 
taught for several years. 

A composer as well as a violinist, he 
wrote several songs, piano works and 
pieces for violin and piano. His string 
quartet received an Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Prize. In addition to his violin 
teaching, he also coached several jazz 
musicians, including Benny Goodman, 
Milton Shaw and Eddy Sauter. 

In 1935, he organized the Friends of 
Music in Haddam, Conn., and after 
World War II expanded the activities 


of this organization into the Connecticut 
Valley Music Festival. A community- 
sponsored project, the Festival presented 
both established artists and newcomers 
in performances of solo and chamber 
works. As part of the Festival, Mr. 
Murat established, in 1953, the Murat 
Award for young Connecticut perform- 
ers, which included an appearance at 
the Festival concerts. 

The Hartford, Conn. Courant of July 
21, 1957, published a tribute to Mr. 
Murat by T. H. Parker who said, in 
part: “We shall all remember his vir- 
tuosity as an artist and his zeal as an 
evangelist of art, which were his great 
contributions. I, myself will recall him, 
too, as a large man who made the violin 
look small and who overshadowed the 
piano keyboard, but who played upon 
these instruments with a refinement and 
grace and even tenderness which sur- 
prisingly belied his stature. As his some- 
time colleague in auditions, I shall re- 
member the understanding he gave 
young artists and at the same time the 
exactitude he demanded, both for their 
own good and for the good of music. 
And as one who enjoys good-natured 
people, I hope that the deep rumble of 
his laughter will echo frequently in my 
recollection.” 
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Commencement -- 1957 


Douglas Moore, composer and Chair- 
man of the Music Department of Col- 
umbia University, was the speaker at 
the Commencement exercises held in the 
Concert Hall on May 31. President 
Schuman and Dean Schubart awarded 
Diplomas and Degrees to 128 musicians 
and two dancers at the graduation cere- 
monies. President Schuman also made 
awards as follows: 

Teaching Apprenticeships in the Litera- 
ture and Materials of Music: Glenn 
Mack, pianist; Michael White, composer. 
Teaching Apprenticeships in the Piano 
Minor program: Dolores Holtz; Thomas 
Mastroianni; Alayne Buechner; Clifton 
Matthews. 

Morris Loeb Memorial Prizes: Robert 
Emmett Vokes, Daniel Pollack, Ludwig 
Olshansky — pianists. 

George A. Wedge Prize: Regina Sarfaty, 
mezzo-soprano. 

Alice Breen Memorial Prize: Rosemarie 
Radman, soprano. 


Graduating Class — 1957 


Carl M. Roeder Memorial Prize: 
Dubravka Tomsic, pianist. 
Academic Faculty Prize: Alois Acowitz, 


pianist. 
Edward B. Benjamin Prizes: James 
Kurtz, Ramon Zupko — composers. 


Elizabeth A. Coolidge Prize: James 
Kurtz, composer. 

Marion Freschl Prizes: Michael White, 
Lynn Boroff — composers. 

Frank Damrosch Scholarship: George 
Mester, conductor. 

Max Dreyfus Scholarship: Rosemarie 
Radman, soprano. 

Ernest Hutcheson Scholarship: Du- 
bravka Tomsic, pianist. 

Margaret McGill Scholarship: Regina 
Sarfaty, mezzo-soprano. 

Juilliard Alumni Scholarship: John 
Buttrick, pianist. 

Edwin Franko Goldman Scholarship: 
Harold Jones, flutist. 

Richard Rodgers Scholarship: Maurice 
Monhardt, composer. 
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Commencement 


Address - 1957 


by Douglas Moore 


Every now and then there comes into 
our lives an event which throws into 
high relief the landscape of our abilities 
and accomplishments, and also the pur- 
poses and values which we attach to the 
art in which our efforts are enlisted. 
Commencement, I think, is perhaps one 
of the most striking of these events. 
It gives an opportunity to look back and 
to look forward. 

Those of you who are now going out 
into the world want to consider what 
you can do for the art to which you 
have expressed your devotion. There are 
a great many things to be done. I want 
to talk about one aspect of that art 
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Douglas Moore 


this morning, one which is very dear to 
my heart. That is the subject of Opera. 

We need American Opera. I don’t need 
to tell you to review in your minds the 
enormous vitality that an operatic school 
of composition brought to Italian music, 
to French music, to German music and, 
in more recent times, to Russian music. 
There has never been anything like it. 
The immense popular appeal of Opera 
is a means of bringing contemporary 
music to audiences, and Opera also 
nourishes the entire art in its ability to 
indicate new forms. This is true particu- 
larly in its emphasis on melody, which 
I believe is the cornerstone of all music. 

Opera in this country is distinctly a 
peripheral thing. It is something that is 
foreign and is not really a part of our 
civilization. I need only compare the 
situation that exists as regards the 
symphony. We have something like 300 
symphony orchestras in this country. 
We have four Opera companies: one of 
them on a very unsteady basis, two of 
them only part-time, so to speak — 
Chicago and San Francisco. We have 
really only the Metropolitan. This means 
that there is a complete bottleneck in the 
development of our own native Opera, 
and of course, if we are to have Opera 
as a living part of American culture, 
it must be our own. 

The history of Opera, and of music, 
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Moore, cont. 

shows that in every case where Opera 
has spread to a foreign country — to a 
different country — it has been made a 
part of the culture and civilization of 
that particular country. French Opera 
was adapted to the needs of the French 
nation and its tastes as early as the 
seventeenth century. German Opera 
came slightly later and it was different; 
it was the sort of thing that the Ger- 
mans wanted. It was not the Italian 
idea. So, when American Opera comes, 
as I am sure it must, it must be a 
reflection of our civilization and our 
tastes. It must not be a mere echo and 
an imitation of what has existed suc- 
cessfully in other countries. 

I think that there is a fundamental 
misunderstanding in this country as to 
what Opera is. If you were to ask a man 
on the street: “Why do people want 
Opera? Why do they go to Opera?”, 
the first answer would probably be that 
the reason is a social one, that Opera 
represents the most aristocratic form 
of music. After all, it is the most ex- 
pensive, and has traditionally been as- 
sociated with foreign courts. When the 
Metropolitan Opera Company tours, its 
appearances are the social event of the 
season. But that is something that need 
not detain us very long in 1957. Even 
the Metropolitan has discovered that it 
must exist on a democratic basis. 

“The second appeal of Opera,” your 
man on the street would say, “is — 
well, it’s the greatest spectacle that 
there is. It is the most opulent pro- 
duction.” But this refers to Grand 
Opera, and Grand Opera is only one 
type of Opera. The great mistake we 
make is that we think all Opera is 
Grand Opera. As a result, we some- 
times see productions that try to be 
Grand Opera, and have entirely missed 
the point of the works themselves. There 
are, of course, many excellent Grand 
Operas, but the spectacle, the opulence 
is not a necessary part of an opera’s 
message. 

The third aspect of Opera which has 
universal appeal is singing. Obviously, 
this is the place where singing comes 
into its own, where the virtuoso singer 
can be expected to find the kind of 
material that will give him his adequate 
setting. Opera that does not provide 
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for singing, and beautiful singing, is 
a lost cause. 

The fourth aspect of Opera that ap- 
peals to many is the marvelously colored 
and eloquent symphony orchestra, the 
large orchestra. This was a contribu- 
tion of the German composers. It stems 
from Wagner, and there is no doubt 
that German operas, even today, place 
their main reliance upon the orchestra. 
I am thinking specifically of an opera 
like Wozzeck which would be lost with- 
out the richness and dramatic power of 
the orchestra. 

But there is another point, the point 
that is missed and misunderstood: Opera 
is essentially a play which is sung. 
You have to go back to the beginnings 
of Opera to realize how the form came 
into being. It was an attempt to re- 
discover the eloquence of the Greek 
drama. It was believed by scholars that 
the Greek dramas were not entirely 
spoken, but that many parts of them 
were sung. The early experiments in 
Italy were concerned with trying to 
enhance the emotional values of a play 
by singing, rather than speaking, the 
text. That particular point is one which 
was never accepted by the Anglo-Saxon 
civilization we have inherited, and I 
need only to go back to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to prove this. 

In Italy the original plan of con- 
tinuous monody was modified somewhat 
to allow for the formal demands of 
music, with the distribution of the text 
into aria and recitative. The original 
idea of an intoned play was somewhat 
obscured, and singing was emphasized 
more, perhaps, than fidelity to the 
dramatic idea. But the pendulum in this 
respect has always been swinging back 
and forth. 

In France the adaptation was made 
with less emphasis on the singing and 
more on dramatic credibility, and for 
the sensuous beauty of the human voice, 
the ballet was substituted. Since the 
French singing voice can never com- 
pete with the Italian in sensuous beauty, 
emphasis was laid on fidelity to the 
text and, for sensuous appeal, the 
ballet. 

When Germany took over, the em- 
phasis shifted to the orchestra. Or- 
chestral music had become the chief 
interest of the Germans, and Wagner, 
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in his music dramas, was able to com- 
bine the vogue of symphony with the 
appeal of the stage and of singing. 


In Russia success achieved 
through an attempt to bring the Russian 
spirit, the Eastern spirit, into music 
via the folk song. There is no doubt 
that the modern success of the Russian 
repertory stems from the distinct op- 
eratic style which its composers were 
able to achieve. 


While Opera was spreading like wild- 
fire in the seventeenth century, the 
English turned a deaf ear to the whole 
business. They thought that Opera was 
a mistake. They did not believe in the 
principle of monody or the recitative, 
and the poets particularly disapproved 
of this Italian notion of the play which 
is sung. As a result, all the prestige 
in seventeenth century England went 
to the masque, the music of which was 
purely incidental. The real essence of 
the play was given to the spoken voice, 
and the music was allowed to exercise 
a merely decorative function. 


As a result, Purcell, a very great 
composer and one who might have been 
a wonderful Opera composer, wrote only 
one opera, and the place where it was 
produced was a girls’ school! That was 
the best outlet that Purcell could find 
for an opera he wanted to write. I do not 
need to refresh your minds with what 
happened to English music. After the 
death of Purcell, English music went 
into a decline. England became a very 
unimportant nation musically, and sub- 
sisted almost entirely upon foreign art 
for 200 years. 


What happened in England was that 
Italian Opera, written by a German, was 
imported and became a feature of the 
social life of London. The Operas were 
sung in Italian. There was no attempt 
to make the text clear to the audience, 
and the convention which exists even 
today with us, that Opera is a foreign 
affair, was born. Not only this: the 
English began to make fun of Opera, 
and one of the most successful forms 
of the English stage was the Ballad 
Opera, written to ridicule the whole 
opera procedure. The Ballad Opera was 
the most vital of the English stage 
music, culminating in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van which, after all, is basically oper- 
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atic satire. We have inherited from this 
our concept of the musical show. The 
theory often expressed that our Opera 
is to come out of such things as 
Oklahoma and Showboat is, I feel, false. 
Those agreeable entertainments are in 
fact a repudiation of the operatic 
principle. But, here we are in this 
country with this situation, and what 
are we going to do about it? Obviously 
we must have some kind of approach 
to the needs and the wishes of our own 
people in the matter of Opera. I think 
the mistake has been that we have been 
looking too much to Europe, that we 
have accepted European models, and 
that we have lost sight of the idea 
that Opera is a dramatic, as well as a 
musical, form. 

I think that we are very fortunate 
that Gian Carlo Menotti has, by his 
remarkable stage instinct, demonstrated 
that Opera can be interesting to con- 
temporary audiences. If you stop to 
realize it, he has accomplished this not 
by the power of the music alone, but 
by the power of his stage imagination. 
I believe that this example has been 
tremendously useful to us, for it has 
demonstrated that Opera can reflect 
contemporary life, and that a libretto 
which is easily understood by the audi- 
ence quite definitely enhances the value 
of the entire production. 

I sometimes wonder why so many 
composers write Opera, for the chances 
of production are very, very slim. I 
think they must have a faith in the 
future, a belief that they can address 
their own people in terms of music. But, 
it must also be in terms of the living 
theatre, and the contemporary theatre. 

We must attempt to establish a pro- 
vincial Opera on the same wide basis 
that we have the provincial Orchestra. 
This would give a decent chance to our 
singers and would encourage our com- 
posers to create a repertoire that could 
bring about a real American School of 
Opera, to the tremendous enrichment 
of our whole culture. 

To you who are graduating, may I 
offer my congratulations and very best 
wishes for your career in music. You 
will find it a very rewarding art if you 
are true to its highest principles, and 
you will be willing to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices. 


‘ 


Faculty Activities 


HUGH AITKEN was the recipient 
of the first JAMES DAGLEISH (1953) 
Memorial Scholarship at the Benning- 
ton Composers Conference last August. 
He recently finished Eleven Short Pieces 
for Orchestra. 

GERTRUD BAMBERGER taught 
last summer at the San Francisco Con- 
servatory of Music. 

ANNE BERGER participated in a 
seminar on “Germany, Europe and 
Peace” held recently at the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation in New York. 

WILLIAM BERGSMA has completed 
a film score, Not by Chance, for the 
National Education Association. His 
March with Trumpets, commissioned by 
the Goldman Band, was premiéred on 
June 17, at the Band’s opening concert, 
under RICHARD FRANKO GOLD- 
MAN, conductor. HOWARD HANSON 
(1915) conducts Bergsma’s Gold and 
the Senor Commandante on Mercury 
dise 50147. 

FREDERIC COHEN’s article, “A 
Manifesto for Opera in the United 
States,” appears in the Fall issue of 
The Juilliard Review. 

ALFRED CORVINO choreographed 
several ballet sequences for Amato 
Opera Theatre productions last season. 

JACOB DRUCKMAN has _ been 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

LONNY EPSTEIN was piano soloist 
in a concert of chamber music by Mozart 
presented at the Mozarteum in Salz- 
burg on August 14. The program in- 
cluded the Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
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K. 306, the Piano Sonata, K. 310 and 
the Piano Concerto, K. 449, all of which 
she performed on Mozart’s own grand 
piano. She has been engaged to make 
a tape recording of a Mozart program 
for Radio Nuremberg, performing on a 
replica of Mozart’s piano. 

RUTH FREEMAN performed JAMES 
HOSMER’s (1937) Rhapsody for Flute 


last summer with the Chatauqua 
Symphony Orchestra. 
IRWIN FREUNDLICH conducted 


his annual summer session for pianists 
at Bennington College last summer. On 
August 5, he presented a lecture on 
“Music in America” to foreign Ful- 
bright students at the Bennington Orien- 
tation Center for Foreign Students. 

JOSEPH FUCHS performs Schubert’s 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, Opus 162, 
and the Sonatinas, Opus 137, on Decca 
record DL 9922. He is presenting a 
three-year television series, originating 
in Boston, entitled “Sonata,” sponsored 
by Boston University, where he is a 
faculty member, under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant. The series, which comprises 
a history of works for violin and piano, 
will be filmed at the time of broadcast 
for distribution through national and 
international television outlets. _ 

VITTORIO GIANNINI’s Canticle of 
the Martyrs, written for the Early 
American Moravian Music Festival, was 
premiéred on June 30, under Thor John- 
son, in Bethlehem, Pa. 

MORRIS GOLDENBERG was per- 
cussionist for a group of Morton Gould 
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recordings made recently for RCA 
Victor. He also played for the sound 
track of the new Cinerama film. 

RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN, 
conducting the Goldman Band, recently 
recorded for Decca an album of original 
band music by Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
Gossec and Bruckner, as: well as new 
works by WILLIAM BERGSMA and 
WILLIAM SCHUMAN. The album, 
DL 8633, is scheduled for January re- 
lease. 

SASCHA GORODNITZKI has re- 
corded Music of the Great Keyboard 
Masters, thirteen compositions of famous 
composers who were themselves great 
keyboard artists, on Capitol disc P-8374. 

MARCEL GRANDJANY appeared in 
recital at Mills College and UCLA last 
summer. RCA Victor has released sev- 
eral of his performances on Camden 
dise CAL 338. He has also recorded 
a recital of works for harp which will 
be released shortly by Capitol. 

CHARLES JONES’ Symphony, com- 
missioned by the Copley Foundation, 
was premiéred by the Aspen Festival 
Orchestra under Izler Solomon on Aug- 
ust 11. 

The JUILLIARD STRING QUAR- 
TET received the American Composers 
Alliance Laurel Leaf Award last June 
for “distinguished service to American 
Music.” ROBERT WARD (1946), 
president of ACA, said of them: 
“Within ten years ... the Juilliard 
String Quartet have won universal ac- 
claim, not only for their musical ex- 
cellence but for their definitive per- 
formance of contemporary repertory. 
Through extensive tours of lecture re- 
citals they have brought a long list 
of American string quartets to the 
public.” The Quartet performed this fall 
at the opening of the new Kongresshalle 
in Berlin. 

CECILY LAMBERT’s Piano Sonata 
No. 5 was given its first performance 
by WILLIAM MASSELOS (1942) in 
Carnegie Recital Hall on May 18. 

PEARL LANG taught last summer 
at the University of Colorado. She ap- 
peared at the Aspen Music Festival 
last July in the premiére of Carlos 
Surinach’s Hollywood Carnival with 
members of her Dance Company. Last 
spring she appeared at the Brandeis 
University Festival of the Creative 
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Arts. 

ROSINA LHEVINNE returned to 
Aspen last summer where she served 
on the faculty of the Music School and 
participated in the Festival Concerts. 
On August 11, she performed Schubert’s 
“Trout” Quintet with the JUILLIARD 
STRING QUARTET and STUART 
SANKEY, double bass. 

ARTHUR LORA was first flutist at 
the Empire State Music Festival last 
July. In September, he left for a tour 
of the Near and Far East with harpist 
Edward Vito, under the auspices of 
ANTA. Included on their programs is 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI’s Serenade 
No. 10 for Flute and Harp. 

MADELEINE MARSHALL was a 
member of the faculty at the ninth 
Church Music Institute at Alfred Uni- 
versity last summer, under the auspices 
of the Canacadea Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists. Her daily ses- 
sions dealt with the special diction 
problems of organists and choir direc- 
tors. More than 150 musicians, repre- 
senting seventeen states and Canada, 
attended the Institute. 

PETER MENNIN has been awarded 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

SANTOS OJEDA has been appointed 
to the Piano Faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

MARGARET PARDEE, who was on 
the faculty of the Meadowmount School 
of Music last summer, appeared on the 
WNYC Young American Artists series 
on November 7. 

Elkan-Vogel has announced publica- 
tion of VINCENT PERSICHETTI’s 
Serenade No. 7? for Piano, Symphony 
for Band and Fourth Symphony. Last 
July he appeared as a guest lecturer 
at the Eastman School of Music Band 
Conference. 

LOUIS PERSINGER, while abroad 
judging the Henri Wieniawski Violin 
Contest in Poznan, Poland, this fall, 
will play recitals in several Polish cities 
and will also perform the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto there. 

FREDERICK PRAUSNITZ has been 
invited to appear as a guest conductor 
in Cologne, Germany, on November 22, 
at the “Music of the Time” Festival. 
On November 25, he conducts a broad- 
cast performance in Hamburg, Germany, 
concluded on page 20 


Alumni News 


1907: WALLINGFORD RIEGGER’s 
A Shakespeare Sonnet, for chorus and 
baritone solo; was premiéred at Tangle- 
wood on July 30, under the direction of 
Hugh Ross. On August 3, his Rhapsody 
for Four ’Cellos received its first per- 
formance at the Fairfield County Sum- 
mer Music School in Wilton,, Conn. 
1913: KARL E. RISSLAND, a staff 
musician for television programs, has 
been Track Trumpeter for New York 
State Racing Associations for the past 
seventeen seasons. 

1915: HOWARD HANSON received the 
American Composers Alliance Laurel 
Leaf Award last June for “distinguished 
service to American Music.” In making 
the award, ROBERT WARD (1946), 
president of ACA, said: “Howard Han- 
son’s crusade for our native music be- 
gan with the first Eastman Festival of 
Contemporary Music over thirty years 
ago. The music of his compatriots has 
been the staple of the many programs 
he has conducted all over the world. Of 
recent years, his recordings of American 
music have become widely known as 
models of technical precision and per- 
ceptive interpretation.” 

1917: ETHEL GLENN HIER’s Poems 
for Remembrance and Carolina Christ- 
mas Suite were performed last season 
on concerts of the Composers’ Group of 
New York City. The Columbus Sym- 
phony Orchestra presented her Asolo 
Bells for the National Federation of 
Music Clubs at their Biennial Festival 
last spring. 

1924: Bach’s Suites Nos. 1 and 3, for 
unaccompanied viola, are performed by 
LILLIAN FUCHS on Decca dise DL 
9914. RICHARD RODGERS, a bi- 
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ography by David Ewen, has been pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 

1925: BERNARD ROGERS’ Five Fairy 
Tales, “Once Upon a Time,” have been 
recorded on Mercury disc 50147 by 
HOWARD HANSON (1915) and the 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

1927: REGINA HOLMEN FRYXELL, 
organist at St. John’s Methodist Church 
in Davenport, Iowa, presented a paper 
on “The Selection and Presentation of 
Music for Weddings in Church” at the 
Biennial Convention of the Music 
Teachers National Association held last 
February in Chicago. Her article, 
“Wedding Music,” appeared in the May 
issue of Church Choral Service. She 
is on the faculty of Knox College, and 
is active as a composer of church music, 
working with the Joint Commission for 
the new Lutheran Hymnal and Service 
Book. 

1932: “Our Vanishing Strings,” by 
H. ARTHUR BROWN, appeared in the 
April issue of the Musical Courier. 
DAVID SACKSON was on the faculty 
of the Cummington School of the Arts 
last summer. 

1933: JOHANA HARRIS is presenting 
a series entitled “Vive le Bach” on sta- 
tion WQED (Pittsburgh) this season. 
The series includes performances by 
Mrs. Harris of several of Bach’s key- 
board works, as well as representative 
works from the twentieth century. 
1934: HENRY BRANT has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. 
1936: NATHAN GORDON has been 
appointed to the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana for 1957-58, where 
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he will teach violin, viola and chamber 
music. Last summer he _ co-founded 
“Gateway to Music, Inc.,” a _ public- 
service project which brings live 
chamber music, in an informal setting, 
to elementary school children in Pitts- 
burgh. In August, he appeared as soloist 
with the Chautauqua Symphony, under 
Walter Hendl, in the first Chautauqua 
performance of Barték’s Viola Concerto. 
1937: On July 18, FRANK BRIEFF 
conducted the opening “Evenings-By- 
the-River” concert, a free New York 
City series sponsored by the Lower East- 
side Neighborhoods Association. 

1938: MINUETTA KESSLER appeared 
as soloist with the Boston Pops Or- 
chestra under Arthur Fiedler on June 
15, Grieg’s birthday, in the Grieg Piano 
Concerto. Her song, Confirmation 
Prayer, has been published by Transcon- 
tinental Music Publications. NATALIE 
LIMONICK is an Associate in Music 
at UCLA and Assistant Director of the 
Opera Workshop there, as well as serv- 
ing on the faculty of Los Angeles City 
College where she is Associate Director 
of the Opera Workshop. 
1939: DEAN DIXON conducts the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Symphony in Schu- 
bert’s Symphonies Nos. 4 and 5 on West- 
minster record 18485. “The Professional 
Chorister,” by PETER J. WILHOU- 
SKY, appears in the 1957 Annual of the 
Music Journal. 

1940: JUNE JOHNSON has been ap- 
pointed instructor of voice at Eastern 
New Mexico University in Portales. 
1941: OSWALD LEHNERT has been 
appointed to the violin section of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Symphony Orchestra 
and has become a member of the Hart- 
ford School of Music String Quartet. 
1942: MADELEINE CARABO-CONE 
received an Award of Merit for Out- 
standing Achievement from the National 
Federation of Music Clubs for her work 
in creating a new approach to teach- 
ing stringed instruments). NORMAN 
DELLO JOIO was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for Music for his Meditations on 
Ecclesiastes. HARRY FRANKLIN has 
been appointed associate professor of 
piano in the College of Fine Arts at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
1942: During their European tour this 
fall, duo-pianists ARTHUR GOLD and 
ROBERT FIZDALE are presenting 
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European premiéres of two works: Mil- 
haud’s Concerto for Two Pianos, with 
the composer conducting the first per- 
formance on November 15, in Munich; 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in A-flat major, 
which they discovered. 

1945: ISAAC REID has been named as- 
sistant professor of voice at West- 
minster College (New Wilmington, Pa.) 
1946: MARGARET KOMMEL, voice in- 
structor at the Wittenberg College 
School of Music, appeared as soprano 
soloist last season with the Springfield 
(Ohio) Symphony in Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

1947: JOHN K. COLBERT has been 
appointed assistant professor of music 
and director of the Symphonic Band 
and Brass Choir at Jordan College of 
Music, Butler University (Indianapolis, 
Ind.). RUE KNAPP has been named 
voice teacher and director of the Opera 
Workshop at San Francisco State Col- 
lege. NANNETTE LEVI is the violin- 
ist of the newly-formed Artaria String 
Trio. EDYTH WAGNER has been pre- 
senting a series of lecture-recitals about 
the clavichord in the Los Angeles 
vicinity. Her article, “Teaching of Fun- 
damentals with Piano” will appear in 
an early issue of the American Music 
Teacher. She is currently teaching 
privately and is a member of the 
faculties of San Bernadino Valley Col- 
lege and the newly-organized Yokaya 
Preparatory School. 

1948: FRANCIS BARNARD, BRUCE 
CARLISLE (1956) and DORIS OKER- 
SON (1949) were all members of the 
cast of Livin’ the Life, a new musical 
based on Mark Twain’s Mississippi 
River stories, produced at the Phoenix 
Theatre (N.Y.C.) last spring. VIRGINIA 
BERGER received a Master of Arts 
Degree in musicology from Eastman 
School of Music last spring. She was 
recently promoted to the rank of as- 
sistant professor of music at Lynchburg 
College. The Columbus Boychoir, under 
the direction of DONALD BRANT, 
made a ten-week tour of Latin America 
this fall under President Eisenhower’s 
Special International Program for Cul- 
tural Presentations. EDWARD EDEL- 
SON has been appointed a teacher of 
general music in the Junior High 
School of Clifton, NJ. HERBERT 
MELNICK is now teaching piano at 


Alumni, cont. 

Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa). AL- 
BERT SINGERMAN has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of piano at 
Alabama State Teachers College in 
Jacksonville. RAPHAEL VALERIO is 
the choir director of the Old First 
Church in Huntington, N.Y. WILL 
SCHWARTZ, professor of violin at 
Colorado State University, is also con- 
ductor of the Fort Collins Symphony 
Orchestra, which he organized in 1949, 
and the Cheyenne Symphony and Choral 
Society. 

1949: Concord Records have released an 
“ALBERT DA COSTA Opera Concert,” 
on disc 3004. Participants in New York’s 
Morningside Music Festival last sum- 
mer included ROBERT NAGEL and 
the New York Brass Ensemble; the 
Interracial Fellowship Summer Chorus, 
DAVID LABOVITZ (1951), director; 
the Morningside Festival Orchestra, 
CHARLES SCHIFF (1948), conductor; 
and the Knickerbocker Chamber Play- 
ers, ROBERT MANDELL (1951), 
guest conductor. JAMES D. PRITCH- 
ARD conducted the Sumter (S.C.) High 
School Band at the Southern Music 
Educators Conference last April. He is 
Director of Music in the Sumter school 
system. ROSAMONDE LEWIN RITT, 
who is teaching in Hicksville, N.Y., is 
co-author of Lift the Lid, a method book 
for beginning pianists. 

1950: JARED BOGARDUS is teaching 
piano at Stephens College (Columbia, 
Mo.). EDWARD HAUSMAN is as- 
sistant professor of piano at Skidmore 
College (Saratoga Springs, N.Y.). 
NATAN SCHWARTZMAN, violinist, 
has been awarded a British Government 
scholarship to study in London with 
Max Rostal. 

1951: MARION BARNUM gave the 
Canadian premiére of Dallapiccola’s 
Quaderno, for piano, on the Vancouver 
radio last summer. JOEL BERMAN 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of strings and theory at the University 
of Maryland. RICHARD CHAPLINE 
is an opera and voice coach for the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Opera Arts Association. 
WALTER LEGAWIEC was awarded 
a second prize in the 1956-57 Wassili 
Leps Foundation contest sponsored by 
the music department of Brown Uni- 
versity for his Three Episodes for 
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Chorus. KENNETH NEWBERN’s one- 
act opera, The Armor of Life, was 
premiéred last season by Opera ’57 in 
New York. The production was directed 
by JAMES LUCAS (1953). LEON- 
TYNE PRICE made her American op- 
eratic stage début with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera in the American premiére 
of Poulenc’s Dialogues des Carmelites, 
on September 20. MARGA RICHTER’s 
Aria and Toccata, for viola and strings, 
appears on M-G-M disc E3559. Her Con- 
certo for Piano, Violas, ’Cellos and 
Basses has been recorded by WILLIAM 
MASSELOS (1942) on M-G-M disc 
E3547. JACKSON WILEY is in his 
first season as conductor of the Spring- 
field (Ohio) Symphony. 

1952: RICHARD BURT is teaching in- 
strumental music in the public schools 
of West Sacramento, Calif. LOUIS 
CALABRO’s Symphony for Strings and 
HENRY BRANT’s (1934) Dialogue in 
the Jungle, both written to celebrate 
Bennington College’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, were performed there last 
June. DAVID COHEN has been ap- 
pointed an instructor of theory at the 
University of Alabama. GLORIA DAVY 
has been signed as a soloist with the 
Metropolitan Opera this season. She re- 
cently sang the title role in Aida with 
the Zagreb, Yugoslavia, Opera. ROB- 
ERT S. HINES has been named as- 
sistant professor of music and director 
of the University Choirs at Southern 
Illinois University. Last spring he was 
selected for membership in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Chapter of Phi 
Kappa Lambda (National Honor So- 
ciety). EMMETT VOKES has _ been 
named assistant professor of music at 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville, Tenn. He has received a 
grant-in-aid from the Martha Baird 
Rockefeller Fund for Music for his 
January 11th New York début on the 
Twilight Series in Carnegie Recital 
Hall. His wife, the former GISELA 
RICHTER is teaching privately in 
Nashville. 

1953: LAWRENCE BOCANER is in 
his first season as clarinettist with 
the Denver Symphony Orchestra. 
LEONARD FELDMAN has been named 
to the ’cello section of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra. BARBARA 
LEPSELTER KUPFERBERG pre- 
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sented a piano recital at the Brooklyn 
Museum on July 21. TEO MACERO 
has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship. CHRISTINE STAVRACHE, as- 
sistant to MARCEL GRANDJANY 
(faculty) at the Manhattan School of 
Music, has been named solo harp of the 
New York Philharmonic. JAMES SUT- 
CLIFFE has been appointed an _ in- 
structor of theory and director of the 
Opera Workshop at Duquesne Uni- 
versity in Pittsburgh. He recently won 
the Edward B. Benjamin Composition 
Award at Eastman School of Music. 
1954: JOAN BROWN is a visiting 
lecturer in piano at the University of 
Colorado. ELSA CASTILLO has been 
chosen as a general delegate of the 
Juventudes Musicales de Cuba. She re- 
cently appeared in recital at the Palacia 
de Bellas Artes. LORETTA KOGUT 
is teaching vocal music at the Thomas 
Edison School in Union City, N.J. 
HELEN PIERSON is a vocal music 
teacher in the public schools of Phoenix, 
Ariz. JAYNE SOMOGI, soprano, gave 
the world premiére of Seymour Barab’s 
Five Songs from Alfred Lord Tennyson 
with the Long Island Little Orchestra 
Society on October 12, at C. W. Post 
College. 

1955: RAYMOND COREY is teaching 
in the public schools of Kingston, N.Y. 
DANAE KOUTSOPOULOS is teaching 
vocal music in the Thomas Edison 
School in Union City, N.J. BARBARA 
LONG, winner of the Violin Concerto 
Competition of the Music Education 
League, will appear with the Little Or- 
chestra Society in Town Hall on Janu- 
ary 26. DARRELL MATTHEWS is a 
member of the violin section of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic and is teach- 
ing at the Kansas City Conservatory 
of Music. ALEXANDRA MUNN made 
her début with the Calgary (Canada) 
Philharmonic Orchestra last April, play- 
ing the Beethoven Third Piano Con- 
certo. MARCIA PICKWELL is teach- 
ing piano at Dillard University in New 
Orleans. LUCIEN STARK has _ been 
named assistant professor of piano at 
Iowa State College. 

1956: GEORGE DeFOE is an instructor 
of brass instruments at the Danbury 
(Conn.) State Teachers College. 
STEPHEN HARBACHICK recently 
made his début with the Graz 


(Austria) Statdtheater Opera. CAR- 
STEN JANTZEN has established the 
Charleston School of Piano, in Charles- 
ton, S.C. The School maintains three 
studios. He has also been appointed Min- 
ister of Music for St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, founded in 1724, in Charleston. 
JEROME LOWENTHAL and JEAN- 
EANE DOWIS (1949) shared in a three- 
way tie for second place in the Ferruccio 
Busoni International Piano Contest held 
this fall in Bolzano, Italy. ROGER Mc- 
KINNEY is assistant professor of wood- 
winds at the Trenton (N.J.) State 
Teachers College. DONALD PAYNE 
is teaching piano and theory at Acadia 
University in Nova Scotia. He and his 
wife, the former RHODA WASSER- 
MAN (1955) have recently returned 
from a year in London and write from 
their new home in Wolfville, Nova - 
Scotia: “This is one of the most luxur- 
iant lands imaginable. It was easy to 
settle in this tiny traffic-lightless town, 
everyone here being eager to assist new- 
comers.” Columbia University has 
awarded the Joseph H. Bearns Prize 
to ANTHONY STRILKO for his String 
Quartet. He is presently in Paris, study- 
ing under a Fulbright grant. RICHARD 
SYRACUSE, pianist, is a winner of 
the New York YMHA Young Artist 
Contest. He will be presented in a 
début recital at the Y’s Kaufman Audi- 
torium this season. RAMON ZUPKO 
was awarded the Koussevitzky Prize for 
the outstanding student composition of 
the summer this year at Tanglewood. 
1957: Mercury Music Corporation has 
recently published Haydn’s Evening 
Song to God, for mixed chorus, edited 
by JOHN DE WITT. MARVIN FINE 
is a high school instrumental instructor 
in the Garfield, N.J., public schools. 
JOSEPH GALLO has been appearing 
as solo violinist at New York’s Latin 
Quarter. G. DONALD KAYE, organist 
and choir director at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church in Williston Park, N.Y., is also 
teaching at the Friends School in Brook- 
lyn. REGINA SARFATY is touring 
this fall with the NBC Opera. HRANT 


TATIAN is an assistant instructor of 


’cello and a member of the Faculty 
String Quartet at Ohio State University. 
DONALD WYMAN has been named to 
the clarinet section of the Ottawa 
(Canada) Symphony Orchestra. 
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Faculty Activities 

continued from page 15 

which includes Copland’s Billy the Kid, 
Piston’s Toccata and WILLIAM 
SCHUMAN’s New England Triptych. 
On March 6, he will be guest conductor 
of the St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra. 
On August 8, he conducted a premiére 
performance in Vancouver for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation of 
Karl Amadeus Hartmann’s’ Fifth 
Symphony. 

DONALD READ was interviewed on 
the “Tex and Jinx” NBC-TV program 
on June 26, when he conducted the 
United Nations Singers. 

Dante’s Other World, by BERNARD 
STAMBLER, has been published by 
New York University Press. 

The American premiére of ROBERT 
STARER’s Ballade for Violin and 
Orchestra was presented on October 15 
at Carnegie Hall by ZVI ZEITLIN 
(1948) and the Symphony of the Air 
under Izler Solomon. His Dirge for 
Brass Quartet has been published by 
Theodore Presser; his song, J] Wish I 
Were, has been issued by Leeds Music 
Co. The New York Brass Ensemble 
performs his Five Miniatures for Brass 
on Golden Crest record 4003. Mr. Starer 
has received a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

HERBERT STRAUSS was on the 
summer school faculty of New York’s 
City College this year. 

LELAND THOMPSON completed 
work on her Masters Degree at Col- 
umbia University last spring. During 
the summer she served as pianist for 
the Boston Summer Theater production 
of Volpone. On Silhouette dise SLP 15, 
she plays works by several composers. 

FREDERIC WALDMAN conducted 
Jack Beeson’s opera, Hello Out There, 
for Columbia Records. 

PAUL UKENA appeared at the 
Anchorage, Alaska, Festival of Music 
last summer. 

STANLEY WOLFE has _been 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. 


ELIZABETH R. STRAUSS, mem- 
ber of the piano faculty of the 
Institute of Musical Art from 
1927-1932, died on July 25, 1957. 
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The Editor’s Mailbox 


Children, of course, are always eager 
to see the mailman. They watch for 
him with excitement, convinced that he 
is a daily Santa Claus whose bag holds 
only pleasant surprises and unexpected 
gifts. 

There are many of us who persist in 
this optimistic attitude even beyond 
childhood, and the Alumni office is one 
of the mailman’s most enthusiastic cus- 
tomers. Every day we watch for him, 
hoping that he will be bringing us a 
large bundle of letters from Alumni, 
filled with news. On lucky days, our 
hopes are satisfied, and the desk becomes 
piled with letters from every part of 
the world, containing reports of what 
Juilliard Alumni are doing and where 
they have been. 

Many of these letters mention the 
Alumni Supplement and how interesting 
it is to read the notices of Alumni 
activities. It is our hope that these 
notices will interest you, will help you 
keep up with old friends, and, inci- 
dentally, will encourage you to write 
in with your own news. Perhaps you 
have enough news for an article, such 
as the one by Martin Friedmann on 
page 4 of this issue. Have you toured 
to out-of-the-way places? Have you or- 
ganized an interesting concert series in 
your town? Are you experimenting with 
new ideas in teaching? Whatever your 
news, send it in to us, and regularly, 
so that we can include it in the Alumni 
Supplement. And did you know that all 
of this information is placed in our 
permanent publicity files, to be kept 
handy and ready to be used whenever 
we receive requests for information 
about Juilliard’s Alumni? 

We also want news of a _ purely 
practical sort. Have you moved? Please 
remember to notify us, so that we can 
keep your address up-to-date in our 
files and be sure that you are receiving 
your copies of the Alumni Supplement 
and the Alumni notices that are sent 
out. We would hate to “lose” you. Help 
us to keep up with you by writing to 
the Alumni office — and often. 
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